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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITATION AT GOVERNMENT 
CAMPS AND SHIPYARDS 1 

By Samuel A. Greeley 

The author has been connected during the past year, with sani- 
tary work for the Government in three different capacities, first, for 
cantonment construction; second, for the Public Health Service, 
and third for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

It has been interesting to see the extent of this activity and the 
amount of work that is being done. 

The water works, sewerage system and other Utilities at Camp 
Custer are in charge of Major T. A. Leisen, President of the Amer- 
ican Water Works Association. The author was there in the first 
part of January when an interesting phase of the work was the 
water consumption. The consumption on which the design of the 
system at each cantonment was based was 55 gallons per capita per 
day. Camp Custer was using 60 to 65 gallons at the time of the 
author's last visit. From 45 to 75 gallons is the range at the canton- 
ments of which the author has records, and there is a tendency to 
increase rather than decrease the amount. Some of the canton- 
ments have sewage treatment plants and these are being operated 
with great care; so much so that the author feels that the field of 
sewage works operation will receive an impetus from the results; 
obtained in the operation of the cantonment plants. Officials in 
charge of them compare notes and thus gain by the combined experi- 
ence of the operators at all camps. 

The United States Public Health Service is an old organization 
which has recently expanded its sanitary division, which is now very 
well fitted to take up the work of sanitation in the cantonment 
zones. Where the Government has built large cantonments, it has 
established zones around them and has taken charge of the sani- 
tary activities within those zones. The zone in Louisville is perhaps 
the most important because one of the army cantonments touches, 
the city, which thus comes within the cantonment zone. 
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The Public Health Service sent two men of medical training to 
Louisville in October, about the time the troops began to arrive 
there. They established themselves on a cooperative working basis 
with the city and county health officers. They got things done that 
had been talked about as being necessary for many years. They 
actually built over 500 sanitary privies within a few miles of Camp 
Zachary Taylor. Almost every faim was fitted with a flyproof 
sanitary privy. In addition, they took up the restaurant question 
and the physical examination of employees in restaurant kitchens. 

The author had been working on the garbage and refuse disposal 
problem in Louisville during 1917, and at the time the Public Health 
Service stepped into the work there, things were nearly ready to 
develop into some action. A beginning had been made on ordi- 
nances to organize a collection department, to improve conditions 
on the dumps and to provide for garbage disposal. The Public 
Health Service obtained a man who was familiar with the town and 
put him in charge of the collection work. Now they are subdivid- 
ing the town into districts and establishing a model collection serv- 
ice in different parts of the city, with the idea that the city will 
extend this service over the whole city. The program calls for the 
separation of ashes and rubbish from the garbage. From the dis- 
tricts, ashes and rubbish are taken to a dump, which is run as a 
model. A part of the garbage is taken to a hog farm, also under the 
supervision of the Public Health Officers, and a part to a rendering 
plant. They are thus doing work that will be of permanent value 
to Louisville and of much value to other communities. 

For ship construction under the Emergency Fleet Corporation the 
country is divided into eleven districts, extending along the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, the Gulf and the Great Lakes. Last November the 
Department of Health and Sanitation was established under the 
direction of Lieutenant-Colonel P. S. Doane. He contemplates, 
as soon as he can, placing a sanitary engineer in each of these ship- 
ping districts. The work has the following three objects: 

1. The actual condition of the yards, to see that there is nothing 
which may create sickness among the men. 

2. The environment and conditions; to see that health conditions 
in the towns where the men live are good. 

3. To see what the local and state health departments are doing 
and where they can be assisted. 
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The work taken up by this Department of Health is first medical 
and concerns accidents. It promotes the establishment of small 
hospitals and dressing rooms, with nurses and doctors in attendance. 
In some yards there are physical examinations of the men to see 
that they are not likely to bring disease into the yard. Cases of 
illness are followed into the homes, to be certain they are handled 
as wisely as possible. 

The next thing is sanitation, and the methods can be best ex- 
plained by examples of conditions in some of the western yards. 
In Washington, Oregon and California there are about 50 ship- 
yards. In Washington and Oregon there has been a tremendous 
increase in the lumber activities. Many towns in these states have 
gone as far as 25 miles distant to get their water supplies. They 
now find themselves suddenly faced with the danger resulting from 
camps of 400 to 500 men on the drainage areas, which are very likely 
to make trouble with their water supplies. In some of the yards of 
California, the mosquito problem is very important. In the yards 
near the city of Los Angeles last summer it was necessary to main- 
tain smudges to keep off the mosquitoes. Work has already been 
started on that problem. We find many instances where the 
Federal Government, in its effort to maintain healthful conditions 
at the shipping yards, can effectively cooperate with the local au- 
thorities. In some parts of the West where fishing is carried on 
extensively, there is a great fly problem and flies are not only thick 
enough to be a nuisance, but in the restaurants and eating places a 
real danger. Many of the ship yards located at a considerable 
distance from restaurants, have had to furnish their own lunch 
rooms and some of them have not yet developed their sanitary 
systems sufficiently to meet the fly problem. 

The department of health and sanitation goes into the matter of 
housing. It does not have jurisdiction over additional new houses 
but takes up the question of sanitation in existing houses. For 
instance near some of the large works in San Francisco the lodging 
houses near the ship yards are not properly maintained and the 
men can not get proper lunches. The city and state departments 
of health feel that with the cooperation of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation improvements of a permanent nature can be accom- 
plished. The question of light and heat also comes into the field 
of the department of health and sanitation. 



